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CHAPTER III. 
“an! PARTING WOUNDS SO BITTERLY.” 


HE stopped and faced me as he said 
those last words, and I looked up and met 
his eyes, pale and apprehensive with 
fear. 

“If this,” I said, steadying my voice 
with an effort, “if this is what you feel, 
Douglas, there remains only one thing to 
be done—you must go away ; you are right 
in that decision. It is not safe, or wise, or 
honourable to be here. Ob,” and a sudden 
wave of hopelessness and bitterness seemed 
to break over me, sweeping aside all pru- 
dence and self-control—‘ oh, why did you 
come with us at all; things were bad 
enough before, but now——” 

‘T thought you did not care any longer, 
that you did not feel, that it would be 
easy to play the part I had set myself; but 
oh, Athole, there never was a day or night 
I saw your husband speak to you, kiss you, 
take your arm in his possessive fashion, 
that I did not feel as if I were going mad. 
aa could have killed him — you — my- 
self——” 

“ Hush,” I entreated. 

“Tf must speak—I will speak. It is 
tue last time, Athole, I promise you, 
Surely there is some excuse. One can’t 
always be bound hand and foot by con- 
ventionalities. If ever any one has re- 
pented and regretted an error of youth, I 
have done so. I often think that if you 
had only forgiven me that day when I asked 








you, if you had only seemed to pity me, or 
feel sorry for me, all would have been 
different. I did not think you could have 
put this barrier between us. I did not 
think you were the sort of girl to make a 
loveless marriage, however attractive or 
however persuaded. But I was wrong.” 

I was silent. It seemed somewhat 
strange to hear him condemning my 
actions when he had been the cause of so 
much suffering to me. [I listened, letting 
my thoughts drift to and fro while I 
steadied myself to seem indignant, and 
hurt, as indeed I was, 

“Ts any woman to be believed,” he 
went on? “They are all false at heart, 
it seems to me. Even Penryth has not 
escaped their invariable treachery and 
faithlessness. His life has been utterly 
spoiled for him. A woman is only faith- 
ful when you are by her side—her slave 
and adorer; leave her, for ever so brief 
a space, she listens to the next voice, 
lends herself to the next flatterer; for- 
getfulness is so easy to her. Her nature 
is small, and small things content it, When 
a man loves he stakes heart, soul, life on 
that love. But he doesn’t parade it to the 
world, or make a fuss about it, and the 
woman doubts him.” 

“You are talking at random,” I said, 
quietly, ‘‘ You cannot, with any truth, 
blame me for what has happened, and you 
know it very well. I will not deceive you. 
I will not say that Iam happy. This must 
be the last time that the subject is dis- 
cussed between us, andI can afford to be 
perfectly frank. No doubt, if I could have 
my time over again, I would act differently, 
I would not marry as I have done. Bat it 
is too late now for regrets, as I told you 
before, and I do not think it is manly, or 
—or even kind of you to bring these ac- 
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cusations against me. Whatever I have 
done I owe to you ; I gave you all that was 
best in me—my youth, my love, my trust. 
You know how I was rewarded. Why do 
you try to blame me now for any pain 
you suffer? I do not justify my marriage ; 
but, at least, I was under no obligation to 
you. I was free to make it, and a thou- 
sand and one circumstances will sometimes 
entangle a girl into my position. She 
hardly knows herself how it all comes 
about. Your own act had parted us. Had 
you even said——” 

“*T said all I dared, that day we parted, 
and you were so hard and cruel to me. 
Even then, some vague idea of winning 
fortune and fame and laying them at your 
feet was in my mind. I did not speak of 
it. I knew I had placed myself in a false 
position, and women, young, and innocent, 
and romantic as you were, Athole, are far 
more exacting than those of older years.” 

“You ought to know,” I said, bitterly, 
** you tried both.” 

“ Will you never forgive or excuse that 
old folly ?” he cried, passionately. “ If you 
only knew how ridiculous it seems to me 
that you should ever let it trouble your 
memory for a single moment.” 

“TI only know the change it brought,” 
I said, wearily. ‘I only know how I 
suffered for what you think an ‘ excusable 
folly.’” 

He was silent fora moment. We were 
still walking on up the steep and hilly 
path, the leaves above our heads all gold- 
streaked by the sun, the murmur of a 
stream coming softly to our ears as it 
flowed unseen under cover of tall ferns. 

He stopped suddenly, and took my hand 
in both his own, forcing me to look up into 
his face, 

“Tt is best for me to go,” he said, “I 
ought never to have come on this yachting 
cruise ; but Penryth was so keen about it. 
However, it will be easy to make some 
excuse—my father’s health—certainly that 
is no fiction, and I will take the steamer 
back from here, Huel can go on with you 
to Oban. He and the Laird seem the best 
of friends. Indeed, I am the only marplot 
to the party! No one will miss me, or 
care, and I shall stay at Inverness until 
Huel joins me, then I am going with him 
to his Cornish home; and after that I 
suppose we shall be off to Australia again. 
I—I—have no wish to remain in Scotland 
now.” 

The slight emphasis on the “ now” told 
me all that was necessary. The dull ache 





of my own heart answered him in silence, 
I could find no words which were not self. 
betraying. 

The last time—the last time—that was 
all I could think of! The last time to 
stand face to face—the last time to hear 
his voice speaking without the cold and 
formal restraint which it always held in the 
presence of others ! 

The last time! Yes, it had come to 
that, as I might have known it would 
come. Who can play for ever at friend- 
ship and decorum, when love cries out 
for answer? I acknowledged it now ; and 
I thought to myself, that the wisest and 
bravest thing Douglas had ever done, was 
this sharp and resolute severance from the 
peril he foresaw, and the deception to 
which we had unwittingly drifted. 

My hands lay passive in hisclasp. How 
still it was upon this quiet hill-side. How 
soft the hazy sky looked through the dark 
green boughs. What a dreamy spell 
breathed in the quiet air that seemed to 
wrap us in its peace and perfume, and 
bid our tired hearts rest, and vex them- 
selves no more. 

But that was not to be. 

Youth’s follies and mistakes had yet 
to exact their fall meed of penance. Rest 
was a long way off on the journey of 
life. 

“ Why don’t you speak?” said Douglas, 
suddenly. “You look so white and 
strange. What is it? I cannot flatter 
myself that you care very much; my 
absence will be a relief I have no doubt.” 

“It is the best thing you could do,” I 
said, with an effort. 

“ How coldly you say that ; it is nothing 
to you if my heart breaks—nothing to you 
if life becomes a daily torture.” 

“Oh, Douglas — Douglas!” I cried, 
breaking down at last. ‘“ Why do you tell 
me this now—now, when it is so useless, 
so vain, so wrong! Surely you might be 
brave enough to leave me in peace. Heaver 
knows, you have given me enough misery 
to bear.” 

‘Not more than you have given me.” 

He dropped my hands—and turned 
aside abruptly. He seemed to be doing 
battle with himself and some feeling which 
he knew to be unworthy. 

‘T_T meant to ask you something when 
I followed you this morning,” he said, at 
last, his voice low and strained, as if 
he feared its natural force might betray 
more emotion than was desirable, ‘ But I 
will not do it now. After all, I have no 
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right to add to yourunhappiness. I think 
you will soon forget—I hope so, though 
I know your memory is a faithful one.” 

‘Tt does not matter,” I said, “ whether 
I forget soon or late—you have pretended 
to think me faithless. But, I should like 
to know, what was it you followed me to 
say this morning ¢” 

The blood flashed duskily to the roots of 
his brown hair. 

“Do not ask me—I should be ashamed 
to tell you. Perhaps the dawn, the 
silence, the beauty here has brought purer 
thoughts and feelings than the fevered 
dreams and desires of night. I don’t want 
you to think worse of me than you do, 
And if you knew what was in my 
mind P 

“Then you did not follow me only 
to say you were going to leave us,” I said, 
as he paused, 

“Tf you will know,” he said, then 
suddenly held his breath, and looked 
away from me to where the sea lay flushed 
and warmly bright under the fuller glory 
of the risen sun, 

“TIT came to tell you,” he went on, 
brokenly, “that I had read you better 
than you read yourself; that I know how 
empty and joyless your life is; that I, too, 
am weary of this aching longing. Oh, 
Athole, if you knew what my love for you 
has become—a raging fever, a torture that 
never ends, There are times when only 
to feel your arms around me, the touch of 
your lips on mine—as—as once I felt 
them, I would’gladly die; and if you felt 
that, too—if you knew half the agony of 
longing, and passion, and self - reproach 
that your every word and look can bring, 
you would not wonder that I should say 
to you what—what I meant to say, Athole, 
an hour ago!” 

I drew back. I felt the blood ebbing 
slowly from face and lips; I felt cold and 
stunned, and bitterly ashamed. 

“Did you think you had not wronged 
me enough, Douglas ? ” I said. 

The old fierce light of anger leaped into 
his eves, 

“Have I not told you that to see you, 
meet you, be near you day by day was a 
harder task than I could school myself 
into learning? The sweetness of every 
moment was an hour of bitter agony. I 
—I wondered if you guessed or shared my 
unhappiness, I hated you often for giving 
me such pain, and for your own quiet un- 
consciousness of it, Was it always—un- 
consciousness, Athole ?” 





———— 


I shook my head, 

‘As .you suffer now, Douglas, so I 
suffered in the past. I told myself that 
for love that died the death of unworthi- 
ness there could be no possible resurrec- 
tion, and yet it was harder to kill than I 
imagined.” 

“Your husband does not love you as I 
love you,” he cried, with sudden passion. 
“Oh, my darling, my darling, do not look 
at me like that! I am wrong—mad, if 
you will; but let me speak just this once ; 
never shall word or prayer of mine trouble 
you again,” 

“Tt is dishonourable to listen to words 
like these, Douglas, and you know it.” 

“Tt would be if I had been nothing in 
your life before, if I wooed you only as 
the wife of another man ; but I loved you 
first, Athole, and you—say what you will 
—he is not to you what I am.” 

“What you were, Douglas.” 

‘‘T deserve the rebuke, ‘ Well, this is 
our third parting. It is right, it should 
be final. When the seas are between us 
again——” 

His voice broke; he turned away. I 
saw his chest heave ; I saw the shudder of 
the strong, young frame. 

Everything seemed to grow dark around 
me; a wave of passion and regret swept 
over my heart, and all and everything was 
forgotten for one brief moment save that 
wild, ill-fated love which had worked such 
havoc in both our lives. 

“It is harder than I thought,” he said, 
hoarsely, and turned suddenly to me, 

“Ts it ‘ good-bye,’ Athole—-or——” 

I interrupted him passionately. 

“It is good-bye, it must be. Why do 
you torture me so?” 

“You don’t know what I bear. 
pose you don’t care, either. 
did——” 

“Yes?” I said, growing suddenly cold, 
and lifting steady, searching eyes to his. 

* Don’t look at me like that, Athole— 
as if you hated me, as if all the past was 
nothing.” 

“Tt is nothing now, Douglas.” 

He drew a long, deep breath. 

“‘T don’t believe you, I can’t. A woman 
doesn’t change so suddenly. Listen— 
listen—— No, don’t turn away; I will 
hold you to my heart and tell you all that 
is there, though I die for it. Oh, my 
darling, why aro you so cruel? I want 
you, and you want me, Let us end this 
misery once for all!” 


I sup- 
If—if you 
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touched mine. Wildly I looked around 
as if seeking some way of escape. There 
seemed to me something cowardly in those 
wild words, this forced embrace, and my 
only feeling was one of repulsion and 
indignation. 

‘* Let me go!” I cried. ‘I will not listen. 
Do you hear? I will not! I hate you!” 

His arms dropped to his side ; he looked 
at me as if I had struck him—every drop 
of blood gone from his face, 

“Heaven forgive you if you mean 
that,” he said. 

But I only wrenched myself away, and 
flew as if my feet were winged down the 
steep hillside, nor ever rested or drew 
breath till I was in my own room, and 
could fling myself, sobbing and exhausted, 
on the bed. Indignation and remorse 
raged wildly through my mind ; I could 
not think clearly or calmly. 

It seemed as if a great black gulf had 
yawned suddenly at my feet, and in that 
shuddering horror I recognised the peril to 
which I had blindly stumbled. 

I knew now why he had followed me, 
what he had meant, and yet not quite 
dared to say. This was his love —to 
shame me in my own eyes, and in the 
eyes of all who had ever loved or cared 
for me. And I—oh, how I had loved 
him, thought of him, suffered for him ! 

A hot flush of agonised shame covered 
my face, scorching even the tears that had 
burst tempestuously forth. 

“T am rightly served,” I said, to myself, 
springing from the bed as suddenly as I 
had thrown myself down, and pacing to 
and fro the little narrow chamber, like a 
caged animal, “I might have known what 
would be the end, what sort of thing a 
man’s love is. Oh, why was I so foolish ; 
why did I betray that I still cared, that I 
had not forgotten? What must he have 
thought of me to hint even at such a thing 
as—as——’ 

But not even to myself could I say it. 

I threw myself down on my knees, 
my whole frame was throbbing with 
tearless sobs. 

“Keep him from me—oh, Heaven!” I 
prayed, wildly, “if there is Heaven or help 
for the weak and the tempted, keep him 
from my life for ever—now !” 

A knock at the door made me rise to my 
feet. A voice, the Laird’s voice, was 
speaking. How kind, and strong, and 


honest a sound it had ! 
“ Athole, my dear, we're waiting break- 


CHAPTER IV. FETTERS AND FANCIES, 


Ir is a: beautiful clear night, and the full 
moon is pouring down a flood of silver 
splendour over the bay and the dusky 
island of Kerrara. 

Here and there the green or red lights 
of a passing boat flicker on the greenish 
water. Behind the little town of Oban 
the tall and sombre hills are touched with 
a cold, grey haze, the houses look white 
as marble as they front the shore. 

We are all sitting on deck, and drinking 
in the quiet beauty of the scene, The night 
is very still, save for the lapping of the 
water against the sides of the yacht, or the 
splash of an oar asa boat passes us, and 
glides into the silence of the bay. The 
sound of the sea is only a murmur haunt- 
ing the air from far-away shores, and its 
monotonous plaint holds a melancholy 
significance as it rises and falls on the 
hushed calm of the summer night. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” I hear the girls 
say, even their bright chatter subdued for 
once, 

“Tt is more than that,” answers Huel 
Penryth’s voice, “it is as wonderful and 
solemn as a dream. Nothing looks quite 
real in this wonderful white light. The 
town is like a fairy’s city ; the night seems 
full of far-off echoes, It is a night for 
music and poetry, they alone express what 
one feels,” 

“Ts it not a grand sight?” breaks in 
the Laird’s voice. “Show me the equal 
in any of your foreign countries.” 

He has a big pipe in his mouth, a Glen- 
garry cap on his head, his hands are in his 
pockets, and he stands there, bluff, sun- 
burnt, hearty—truly the very antithesis of 
the “poetry” of the scene that Huel 
Penryth suggests. 

I dislike pipes intensely, a man may 
look picturesque in almost any garb, and 
under almost any circumstances, and 4 
cigar or a cigarette will not detract from 
such picturesqueness; but a pipe—it is 
vulgar, it is commonplace, it is objection- 
able to sight and smell. It seemed to mo 
to mar the picture and destroy the harmony 
of the whole scene. 

If a woman’s tastes and instincts are 
being perpetually offended, and she is 
obliged to keep silence, it must have 4 
harmful effect upon her nature in course 
of time. It is not the great troubles and 
trials of life which are so destructive of 
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perpetual discordance, and unsuitability, 
and jarring discomfort of smaller evils 
which are perpetually recurrent, and which 
have to be “put up with” for sake of 
peace and quietness, It is on these smaller 
rocks that so many matrimonial ships have 
foundered ; it is often from some pebble of 
triviality thrown into the waters of that 
most uncertain harbour that the ever- 
widening circles of discord, impatience, and 
intolerance have spread, 

If ear and eye and sense are being per- 
petually offended, if taste is perpetually 
outraged, it stands to reason that our 
temper must suffer in due course ; yet such 
offences are not counted as wrongs, though 
they are productive of harm. Often the 
mere want of courage to speak of them as 
“offensive” leads the sufferer to brood 
silently and sullenly over them in secret, 
a dangerous and unwholesome plan, and 
one which rather increases than remedies 
the evil. Yet, where is the man who 
would not be offended and astonished if 
his wife said, bluntly : 

‘Such and such a habit of yours annoys 
and irritates me beyond endurance. I 
know you are honourable, upright, affec- 
tionate, an admirable father and husband ; 
but, oh! if you only did not smoke that 
odious pipe, or would not wear those creak- 
ing boots, or would not eat and drink so 
noisily, or kiss me with lips still wet from 
that last brandy and soda, or wear clothes 
that are an insult to taste, and an aggrava- 
tion to sight, if you would only remember 
that the same delicacy and reverence given 
to the girl you wooed would be equally 
appreciated by the woman you have 
wedded, then we might still be happy ; as 
it is , 

If men and women expect to live out a 
course of wedlock in perfect happiness and 
mutual confidence they expect nothing 
short ofa miracle, In ninety-nine out of 
every hundred cases the mere empty shell 
is all that is left. Disappointment, dis- 
illusion, disgust. Yet how well we all 
mean to begin—and perhaps do begin. 
It is the living up to that beginning 
that is so hard, and after a time lapses 
into mere habit and endurance, though 
none of us are truthful enough to say 
80. The very hopelessness of rebellion, 
the very impossibility of speaking out 
frankly and honestly will sometimes mar 
and ruin a nature more weak than wicked, 
and it finds itself drifting into hypocrisy 
from sheer inability to grasp the nettle of 
offence. If we were but brave enough to be 





truthful to each other from the first; and 
yet perhaps, the confession of disappoint- 
ment, the implied rebuke, the stab to self- 
pride, the avowal of a detected weakness 
would lead only to anger or be held as 
unjust, 

The armour of our vanity is a close and 
curious network, and we like no shaft to 
penetrate it. So we drift apart, till the 
old pitiful tale is all that is left to tell—a 
broken heart, a ruined home, another life 
that signs iteelf “ manqué,” and drifts ona 
sea of error to the dark rocks of shame 
and retribution beyond. 

So far, so swiftly had my thoughts run 
when Huel Penryth’s voice sounded by 
my side again. 

‘Mrs, Campbell, I have addressed you 
three times; what are you dreaming 
about in that absorbed manner ? ” 

I started. I had forgotten place and 
surroundings. The girls were at the other 
end of the little vessel leaning over to 
watch the reflections in the clear water. 
The Laird and his friend were with 
them, 

‘*T am afraid I was rather in the clouds,” 
I said, “and it all commenced about— 
well, could you guess? Try.” 

“Tt had something to do with smoke,” 
said Peoryth, “Iam sure of that because 
I was watching your face when your 
husband was speaking, and—it was ex- 
pressive.” 

I laughed as I met his glance, 

“You are right. I must confess a 
dislike to pipes.” 

“ Why not say so?” 

“What use? It is a habit of years. I, 
who have only lately appeared on the 
scene, cannot ask such a sacrifice. I hate 
to see a man making a martyr of himself, } 
and it is always apparent.” 

“ You have learnt that the trivialities of 
daily life make a goodly sum in its 
arithmetic; I wonder we ever let any | 
habit get the mastery of us, It is such a 
mistake—but we do.” 

“ Few of us are wise enough or strong 
enough to become philosophers like your- 
self,” 

“T am not that. I might parody Shelley, 
and say, ‘I have learnt in suffering what I 
preach in words.’ I have never looked 
upon myself as a person likely to win or 
desire sympathy. My childhood was 
lonely, my youth was wrecked in its very 
first years by treachery. These are hard 
lessons. Weare malleable, when the blows 
of Fate fall sharp and strong, and mould us 
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for good or ill ; when we take shape it is not 
possible to alter. We may break; but we 
never lend ourselves to the modeller’s 
touch again.” 

I looked at him with the interest that he 
never failed to arouse:in me. 

“ Did you know,” I asked, with sudden 
timidity, born of that strange, fierce look of 
his, ‘that Douglas Hay left me his journal 
to read, the journal he kept through all 
that time you were together? I seem to 
know you so much better since I read it.” 

He looked somewhat disturbed. 

“T did not know,”he said. “ The lad 
is a good lad ; but foolish and headstrong, 
and very passionate. I am not sorry he 
left us,” he went on, lowering his voice. 
“TI could see where he was drifting, I 
wonder others were not equally keen- 
sighted,” . 

“You mean—you mean——” I stam- 
mered, growing very pale as I met his 
eyes. 

“T mean the Laird; of course, I know 
fall well how little use it is warning 
people ; but, indeed, I have often tried to 
speak to you. May I? Will you promise 


not to be offended ?” 


“Yes,” I said, feeling too subdued for 
resistance, 

“Well, I could more than guess at the 
secret of Douglas Hay’s abrupt departure. 
Perhaps you yourself do not know how 
you have altered since, Oh, I know you 
are brave, and you try your best to hide 
your wounds ; but, all the same, you can- 
not always hide what you suffer from 
them. I want to be a friend to you, I 
want to help you, but I feel very power- 
less. If I told you that the Laird—that 
your husband guessed something of this, 
what would you say?” 

“Surely, surely you are mistaken!” I 
cried, in dismay. ‘Oh, I hope he does 
not. What would he think?” 

“Perhaps,” said Huel Penryth, gently, 
“he would take it more sensibly and 
kindly than you imagine. He cannot but 
feel that you were a mere girl when you 
matried him. He could not but acknow- 
ledge that Douglas Hay was attractive, 
strangely attractive to women, Youth 
turns to youth ; it is only natural. No, I 
think you have little cause to fear him. I 
wish you could recognise what good and 
sterling qualities underlie that apparently 
rough exterior, Pray do not think I am 
presumptuous ; but the world is so fall of 
sorrowful histories, of mistakes, that our 
own wilfulness turns into sins ; and some- 





times I think a word would help us if only 
spoken at the right time.” 

I was silent; my eyes turned wistfully 
to the grey line of the sea and the shadows 
of the lovely island. 

* Douglas has never told me anything,” 
he went on in the same low, even tones, 
“except that for sake of some folly, some 
mad impulse, he wrecked the promise of a 
truer happiness than he can ever find 
again. Do not let your sympathy lead 
you into danger. Nothing that you can 
do now will mend the links of that broken 
chain. There are not many things I 
believe in, as you know; but I do believe 
in a good woman when I find one. 
Better/you should suffer one sharp pang 
now than drag on a miserable and remorse- 
fal existence. Nothing can make up to a 
woman for the loss of her own self-respect. 
Believe me, that is the truth.” 

“ Why do you say all this to me?” 

“Because you are just in that half- 
regretful, half-remorseful mood which is so 
dangerous. Men can get away from them- 
selves and their miseries; they gamble, 
smoke, drink, travel, work; but women 
fold their hands and brood. Sentiment is 
dangerous at such times, Nature becomes 
a temptress ; its very beauty has an appeal 
in it that is fall of danger. You don’t 
know at first how that subtlety of appeal 
steals over heart and sense, waking 
memories which are best lulled to sleep, 
stirring vague desires to a life of vivid 
longing. Even the wrong-doer wins soft- 
ness, and pity, and regret in those hours, 
She pictures him remorseful, suffering, 
needing her as she needs him. There are 
few men indeed who answer to the hopes 
and dreams of a loving and faithful woman. 
I am speaking to you very frankly, am I 
not. I have drunk of a cup so bitter, that 
the taste of the draught has never left my 
lips. One woman has given me back some 
hope, some faith, something of my lost 
youth, That woman is yourself. I vowed 
to be your friend, and I will keep that 
vow. It has given me courage to speak to 
you to-night, It gave me courage to warn 
Douglas Hay of the danger to which he 
was drifting P 

“You! You spoke to him?” I faltered. 

“Yes; the night before he left. And 
what I would like to say to you may sound 
harsh and hard, but believe me, I do not 
mean it. If you only knew how the sorrow 
in your face haunts me, If I were what 
the world calls ‘religious,’ I should doubt- 
less preach of prayer, and faith, and trast 
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in a Divine power, that gives poor hu- 
manity stroke upon stroke of trial and 
suffering for its good. But I can’t preach 
what I don’t believe. There are certain 
broad lines of life, and they lead to certain 
results. We cannot choose a road that 
leads to the left with the hope that some 
chance turn or break in it will conduct to 
the right. For every sin there is punish- 
ment, for every wrong there is retri- 
bution, for every error there is suffering. 
The full meaning and mystery of life none 
of us may know, but its lessons we are 
bound to learn. Neither friendship, nor 
love, nor pity can ward off one blow that 
Fate has destined for us. Defenceless we 
are born, and defenceless we must meet 
whatever our destiny awards. It is cruel, 
it seems unjust; yet who shall say it is 
purposeless? Were life a thing of dreams, 
and days, and death its end, then, indeed, 
might every soul revolt, and every heart 
rebel ; but there seems a purpose in it that 
from time to time is revealed in mystery, 
in some whisper that reaches the spirit in 
an hour that its mortal and material 
side cannot unveil. Then we know, we 


do not explain, we do not perchance ever 


speak of such a revelation; but for the 
sake of it we rise with new courage, self- 
strung to patience and endurance. Elee, 
indeed, who would have courage to live life 
—to face death.” 

His voice was low and melancholy, his 
eyes gazed far away into the clear space of 
the starry heavens, his face looked white 
and solemn in the white luminance of moon 
and stars. 

I listened, awed, and stilled, and won- 
dering ; but insensibly a great peace and 
calm stole over the ache and fever of my 
thoughts. For the first time since that 
terrible hour when I had prayed never 
again to look upon my lover's face, the 
softness of tears stole to my eyes, and 
relieved something of the tension to which 
brain, and heart, and feeling had been 
subjected. 

I was not offended. I was not hurt, I 
felt neither shame nor self-consciousness at 
the thought of my secret being known to 
this strange man. He seemed so different 
to all others, He stood on an eminence of 
thought and experience so lofty that the 
fact of his stooping to pity and befriend 
me was almost a wonder. 

A long silence fell between us, Then it 
was broken at last by the noisy questions 
and remarks of the others, and we left the 
peace and beauty of the night for our re- 





spective cabins. Huel Penryth lingered 
&@ moment by my side. 

‘You forgive me?” he said. 

I looked hastily ‘up at the tall figure, 
the strange face, the dark, mysterious 
eyes. 

I made no answer. I think he did not 
need or expect one. He understood me 
better than I understood myself. 





DINNERS AND DINNER - GIVERS 
UNDER THE TUDORS. 


THE reign of the first of our Tudor 
Sovereigns was an era of great dinners. 
The nobles feasted handsomely, and the 
bishops feasted handsomely ; the wealthy 
guilds and corporations feasted handsomely 
— establishing a precedent which their 
successors have religiously observed ; and 
as much may be said of the merchant- 
princes of London, Bristol, and other great 
towns, A Venetian traveller—the secretary, 
or some other member of the household, of 
Francesco Capello, the Venetian ambas- 
sador—who, at this time, was busy taking 
notes of English manners, writes: ‘ This 
people think that no greater honour can 
be conferred or received than to invite 
others to eat with them ; and they would 
sooner give five or six ducats to provide an 
entertainment for a person, than a groat 
to assist him in any distress.” Is not this 
still true? He tells us that the smallest 
inn-keeper served his tables with dishes 
and drinking-cups of silver. He comments 
admiringly on the sumptuosity of the civic 
banquets, At a grand dinner which he 
attends at the Guildhall, the guests 
numbered one thousand, and the en- 
tertainment was protracted over four 
hours. He remarks upon the punctilious- 
ness with which the order of precedence 
was observed, and on the profound silence 
which prevailed, Evidently the Tudor 
Englishman looked upon dining as & 
serious business! At a dinner given by 
the Sheriff, he is struck with the profusion 
of viands. Erasmus, by the way, was of 
opinion that the English people would have 
enjoyed better health if they had eaten less 
and drank less. Thus, the evidence of con- 
temporary historians goes to show that I 
am well-advised in my initial assertion— 
that the reign of Henry the Seventh was 
an era of good dinners, 

The aforesaid Venetian traveller does 
justice to Henry the Seventh: 

“Though frugal to excess,” he says, “in 
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his own person he does not change any of 
the ancient usages of England at his Court, 
but maintains a liberal table, as I had the 
opportunity of witnessing twice, when I 
judged on each occasion there might be 
from six to seven hundred persons at 
dinner.” 

Henry preferred, however, to dine at 
the tables of others; and was seldom 
better pleased than he was with the hos- 
pitable welcome accorded to him when he 
visited York. He resided at the palace of 
the Archbishop, who, on the eve of Saint 
George’s festival day, gave a most mag- 
nificent banquet in his honour. Six tables 
were set out: two in the middle, two on 
each side. Atthe “midmost table ”—that 
is, the cross table at the top—Henry took 
his place, wearing his crown and carrying his 
sceptre. Also, the Archbishop in his robes 
of State. Knights carved the joints for 
their behoof, the King’s being carved by Sir 
David Owen, a Welsh cousin ; earls waited 
as servitors; and a Knight of the most 
worshipful Order of the Garter acted as 
cup-bearer. At the first table, in the 


centre of the hall, were the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Privy Seal, the abbots 


of Saint Mary and of Fountains, with 
numerous bishops and the Royal chap- 
lains. At the second table, earls, barons, 
knights, and esquires of the King’s body. 
One of the two tables on the right side was 
occupied by the City clergy and the min- 
ster choir; while at the upper end of the 
othor were several Knights of the Garter, 
and below them, but with a vacant space 
between, “other honest persons.” The 
tables on the left were given up, one to the 
municipal authorities and principal citizens, 
the other to the judges and some more 
“honest persons.” The surnape, or over- 
cloth, was removed by the knight-marshal, 
and after dinner occurred a voider, or pause, 
while the King and his nobles put off their 
dignities—except such as were Knights of 
the Garter, who rode to even-song, still 
attired in the sumptuous habit of their 
Order—to say grace after meat. 

The Northumberland Household Book 
reveals the magnificent scale on which the 
English nobles still maintained their house- 
holds. The Lord of Warkworth, besides 
his chamberlain, his treasurer, his con- 
stables, his chaplains, supported one hun- 
dred and fifty-six persons, and frequently 
entertained, in addition, fifty or sixty 
guests. He allowed for his annual ex- 

enditure a sum of one thousand one 
undred and seventy-eight pounds, seven- 





teen shillings and eightpence, of which 
nearly three-fourths—seven hundred and 
ninety-seven pounds, eleven shillings and 
twopence—were spent upon provisions 
and food. The cost of each individual for 
these two items was fixed at twopence 
halfpenny per day, about one shilling and 
sixpence of our present money. Erasmus 
remarks that the English ate too much 
salted meat ; and from the Northumberland 
Book it appears that the Earl’s household 
enjoyed fresh meat only three months in 
the year. One hundred fat beeves were 
bought at All-Hallows Tide, at thirteen 
shillings and sixpence, and a couple of 
dozen, at eight shillings, at Saint Helen’s, 
to be fattened for the table between 
Midsummer and Michaelmas, Six hun- 
dred and forty-seven sheep were eaten, 
salted, between Lammas and Michaelmas ; 
and for the Earl’s own table, twenty- 
five hogs, twenty-eight calves, and forty 
lambs were killed. The supply of mustard 
was no less than one hundred and sixty- 
six gallons; but it was doubtlessly found 
necessary as an aid to the digestion of 
so much salted meat. Capons and plovers 
occasionally graced the Earl and Countess’s 
private table. Their appetites, however, 
must have been by no means squeamish ; 
since. their regular breakfast consisted of 
a quart of ale, a quart of wine, and a chine 
of beef, or half a chine of mutton; the 
beef or mutton being exchanged on fast- 
days for a dish of herrings or sprats, fresh 
or salted. 

Mr. Froude, with his customary skill, 
draws a picture of social England at 
the beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

“The habits of all classes,” he says, 
“were open, free, and liberal. There are 
two expressions, corresponding one to 
the other, which we frequently meet with 
in old writings, and which are used as a 
kind of index marking whether the con- 
dition of things was, or was not, what it 
ought to be. We read of ‘merry England’ 
—when England was not merry, things 
were not going well with it. We hear of 
‘the glory of hospitality,’ England’s pre- 
eminent boast—by the rules of which, all 
tables, from the table of the twenty-shilling 
freeholder to the table in the baron’s hall 
and abbey refectory, were open at the 
dinner-hour to all comers, without stint or 
reserve, or question asked. To every man, 
according to his degree, who chose to ak 
for it, there was free fare and free lodging ; 
bread, beef, and beer for his dinner ; for 
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his lodging, perhaps, only a mat of rushes 
in @ spare corner of the hall, with a billet 
of wood for a pillow; but freely offered 
and freely taken, the guest probably faring 
much as his host fared, neither worse nor 
better... The ‘glory of hospitality’ 
lasted far down into Elizabeth’s time; and 
then, as Camden says, ‘came in great 
bravery of building, to the marvellous 
beautifying of the realm, but to the decay’ 
of what he valued more. 

“Tn such frank style the people lived, 
hating three things with all their hearts— 
idleness, want, and cowardice; and, for 
the rest, carrying their hearts high, and 
having their hands full, The hour of 
rising, winter and summer, was four 
o’clock, with breakfast at five; after which 
the labourers went to work and the gentle- 
men to business, of which they had no 
little... At twelve he dined; after 
dinner he went hunting, or to his farm, or 
to what he pleased. It was a life unrefined, 
perhaps, but coloured with a broad, rosy, 
English health.” 

Of the state maintained in the early 
years of the sixteent: century by some 
of tha great ecclesiastics, let Cardinal 
Wolsey’s household furnish an example, 

Three boards were daily spread in his 
hall, wherever he might be resident. At 
the head of the first sat a priest as steward ; 
at the head of the second, a knight as 
treasurer ; and at the head of the third, 
an esquire as comptroller. The kitchen 
establishment was liberally organised, con- 
sisting of a master cook, whose daily dress 
was either velvet or satin, with a gold 
chain as his badge of office; two under- 
cooks ; and six assistants, or labourers, as 
they were called; besides two clerks as 
comptrollers, and a surveyor over the 
dressers. In the hall-kitchen were two 
cooks, and twelve labourers and children ; 
the spicery was superintended by a clerk ; 
the pastry was served by two yeomen and 
two paste-layers; the scullery, by four 
scullions, besides one yeoman and two 
grooms. There were a yeoman and a 
groom in the larder ; two yeomen and two 
grooms in the buttery; the same in the 
ewery ; three yeomen and three pages in 
the cellar; and two yeomen in the 
chandlery. 

The list is not yet complete. We must 
add two yeomen in the wafery ; a master 
of the wardrobe, with twenty assistants, 
or “male chambermaids,” in the bedroom 
department ; a yeoman and groom, thirteen 
pages, two yeoman purveyors, and a groom 





purveyor, in the laundry. Then, in the 
bakehouse, two yeomen and grooms ; one 
yeoman and groom in the wood-yard ; one 
yeoman in the garner; and two yeo- 
men and two grooms as porters at the 
gate. 

Wolsey frequently received his Royal 
master as a guest, especially at York 
House ; and the number and sumptuous- 
ness of his banquets was, indeed, a con- 
stant theme with the satirist. Sometimes 
they were diversified by freaks of fancy 
such as belonged to an age when the 
Italian influence was beginning to make 
iteelf felt amid the coarse surroundings of 
English social life. Here is an example: 

The King proceeded to the Cardinal’s 
Palace one day, in masquerade, attended 
by a dozen of his courtiers and favourites, 
all masked, and attired in garments like 
those of shepherds, but made of fine cloth 
of gold and crimson satin. Sixteen torch- 
bearers followed, with drummers, and 
others, all masked and brave in satin. 
Wolsey had received secret intimation of 
the Royal frolic, but kept up a show of 
ignorance, contenting himself with plant- 
ing some guns at the water-gate, to be 
fired on the arrival of any stranger. 
Meanwhile, he sat down to dinner with a 
glittering company of ladies, and knights, 
and nobles, who were diverted during the 
repast by “divers kinds of music.” When 
the discharge of ordnance broke in upon 
their festivity, great was the surprise of 
the guests—a surprise which Wolsey, 
seated under his “cloth of estate,” pre- 
tended to share, and he therefore orderad 
Lord Sands to ascertain the cause of the 
salute. Lord Sands, after looking out of 
a window that opened on the river, in- 
formed the Cardinal that some nobles and 
strangers had apparently arrived at the 
water-gate—perhaps on an embassy from 
some foreign Prince, Wolsey then desired 
him to go down and receive them, and 
invite them to join “these noble per- 
sonages sitting merrily at our banquet.” 

With a train of twenty torch-bearers, 
and a great company of drums and 
fifes, Lord Sands ushered the masquers 
into the banqueting-room. With stately 
steps they repaired to the Cardinal’s 
chair, and saluted him very reverently, 
while Lord Sands, standing forward 
as master of the ceremonies, ad- 
dressed him on their behalf, saying that 
they ‘having understanding of this your 
triumphant banquet, where was assembled 
such a number of excellent fair dames, 
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could do no less, under the supportation of 
your good Grace, than to view as well 
their incomparable beauty, as for to 
accompany them at mumchance [a game 
at dice, which seems to have been played 
in silence] and then after to dance with 
them, and so to have of their acquain- 
tance,” 

Having received the Cardinal’s per- 
mission, they hastened to salute all the 
ladies ; and afterwards, returning ‘‘to the 
most worthiest,” opened before her a 
great cup of gold, filled with “ crowns, and 
other pieces of coin, to whom they set 
divers pieces to cast at.” Then “ perusing 
all the ladies and gentlewomen,” of some 
they won, and to some they lost; and 
going back to the chair of state, the 
masquers deferentially selected him, and 
poured down at his feet all their winnings, 
amounting to two hundred crowns, 

“ At all’s!” exclaimed the Cardinal ; 
and rattling his box, he threw and won— 
apparently to the entire gratification of 
his guests and visitors. Then said Wolsey 
to the Lord Chamberlain : 

“T pray you show them, that it seemeth 
me there should be among them some 
noble man, whom I suppose to be much 
more worthy of honour to sit and occupy 
this room and place than I—to whom I 
would most gladly surrender the same, 
according to my duty, if I knew him,” 

To the masquers Lord Sands repeated, 
in French, the Cardinal’s submissive words. 
They whispered a reply, and Sands then 
said to Wolsey : 

“Sir, they confess that amongst them is 
such a noble personage, whom, if your 
Grace can appoint him from the others, he 
is contented to disclose himself, and to 
accept your place most worthily.” 

Descending from his seat, Wolsey went 
in among the masquers, and after a pre- 
tence of hesitation, said : 

“Meseemeth that the gentleman with 
the black beard should be even he,” 
thereupon courteously offered his seat to 
the visitor he had indicated. But the 
masquers cried out that he was in error, 
and the black-bearded gentleman revealed 
himself, as Sir Edward Neville, a county 
knight, of a goodly aspect, who did, in 
figure, more resemble the well-proportioned 
Henry than any other in the masque. At 
the Cardinal’s mistake, the King laughed 
heartily, and having removed his vizard, 
“all the noble estates rejoiced very much, 
and the Cardinal desired his Highness to 
take his place of estate.” Henry answered 





that he would first “shift his apparel,” 
and retiring to Wolsey’s bed-chamber, 
where a great fire was blazing, arrayed 
himself in right Royal fashion. In the 
interval, the servants cleared the tables, 
and covered them anew with fresh and 
highly-perfumed cloths, the guests mean- 
while retaining their seats. On the re- 
appearance of Henry and his masquers 
they all rose, and remained standing until 
he had taken his place under the cloth of 
estate ; after which a new service of two 
hundred dishes was brought in, of which 
every guest most heartily partook. The 
dinner ended, the dance began. It lasted 
until daylight, and Wolsey “much en- 
joyed,” says Cavendish, “to see his prince 
and sovereign lord so nobly entertained.” 

The irony of life has seldom received a 
more striking illustration than when, in his 
day of failure and disgrace, Wolsey, broken- 
hearted and ailing, lay at Esher for three 
months, “ without beds, sheets, tablecloths, 
cups, or dishes,” and, before he could dine 
with decency, was compelled to borrow, 
“ both dishes to eat his meat in, and plate 
to drink in.” 

The sort of “ fooling” in which Wolsey 
indulged his master was congenial to the 
spirit of the age as well as to Henry’s 
temper ; and the King at his own banquets 
frequently practised some similar enter- 
tainment, or revived the old exercises and 
feats of chivalry, In 1515 he kept 
Christmas at Eltham ; and there, in the 
stately banqueting-hall, erected by Edward 
the Fourth, on Twelfth Night, ‘‘a goodly 
castel ” was “ wonderously set out,” and in 
it “certain ladies and knights,” and when 
Henry aud his Queen were seated, in 
came other knights and assailed the 
castle, where many a good stripe was 
given, and at the last the assailants were 
beaten away. And then issued out knights 
and ladies out of the castle, which ladies 
were rich and strangely disguised, for all 
their apparel was in braids of gold, fretted 
with moving spangles, silver and gilt, set 
on cramoisie satin, loose, and not fastened ; 
the men’s apparel of the same suit made 
like “ fulys” of Hungary, and the ladies’ 
heads and bodies were after the fashion of 
Amsterdam. And when the dancing was 
done, the banquet was served in of two 
hundred dishes, with great plenty to 
everybody. 

The story is well known; it is told by 
quaint old Fuller—this is the correct mode 
of referring to the author of “ The Worthies 
of England,” and “The Church History,” 
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just as Hooker is always “ judicious,” and 
Izaak Walton “ genial”—how that Henry 
the Eighth, in his great liking for these 
mummings and disguisings, once imposed 
himself upon the Abbot of Reading as a 
gentleman of the Royal Guard. The 
Abbot invited him to dinner, at which he 
played so noble a part that the portly 
priest declared he would give a hundred 
pounds for such an appetite. Shortly 
afterwards the Abbot, to his surprise and 
alarm, was arrested, thrown into the Tower, 
and kept on bread and water until his 
corpulency disappeared. Then, one day, 
a roast sirloin was put before him at 
dinner. He attacked it with tremendous 
gusto, and slice followed slice into his 
hungry stomach. Enter King Henry: 
“Sir Abbot, I have cured you of your 
want of appetite, as the skeleton and poor 
remains of yonder sirloin do testify, and 
now demand payment of the hundred 
pounds,” 

Unhappy Anne Boleyn was a nice eater ; 
fond, as so many beautifal women are, of 
| dainties and delicacies, and apt to be dis- 
contented if she did not get them. When 
her star first rose above the horizon of the 
Court, Thomas Heneage wrote to Wolsey 
that he had, one night, been “* commanded 
down with a dish for Mistress Anne for 
supper,” adding, that she caused him “to 
sup with her, and she wished she had some 
of Wolsey’s good meat, as carps, shrimps, 
and others.” He goes on to suggest to the 
Cardinal that she was a little displeased at 
not having received a token from him; 
she was afraid she was forgotten—he says 
—and “the lady, her mother, desired him 
to send unto his Grace, and desire his 
Grace to bestow a morsel of time upon 
her.” 

We may assume, therefore, that when, 
in the days of his wooing, Henry rode 
down to Hever to spend an hour or 
two with the beautiful maid of honour, she 
took care that their dinner-table should be 
furnished with the choicest dishes her 
father’s cook could concoct. During her 
brief queendom she satisfied her tastes to 
the full ; for the Royal cook, or clerk of the 
kitchen, Master William Thynne, was an 
artist of surpassing ingenuity and inven- 
tion, No table in Christendom was more 
happily served than Henry the Eighth’s; 
and its high reputation is impressed upon 
us by the fact that when the Pope sent 
Cardinal Campeggio to England to arbitrate 
between Henry and Queen Catherine, he 
strictly enjoined upon the Cardinal to gain 





all the information he could relative to the 
Royal cuisine. 

For myself, however, I would rather 
have dined with More in his quiet family 
circle at Chelsea—especially when Erasmus, 
and Colet, and Linacre were his guests— 
though the fare was simple, and the 
service unostentatious—than at the King’s 
table with all its luxurious excess. 

There was gross eating and heavy drink- 
ing, it is to be feared, among all classes of 
society in Henry’s reign. The physicians 
of the time inveighed strongly against the 
increasing appetite for sensual indulgence. 
William Bullen, for instance, in his 
“Government of Health,” strongly advo- 
cates the rule of moderation, summing up 
his advice in rhyming Latin: 

Esse cupio sanus, sit tibi pone manus ; 

Pene gula metas, ut sit tibi longa etas. 
If of health you are thinking, be not often drinking ; 
If you'd live long quiet, be sparing of your diet. 
And Andrew Boorde is not less emphatic 
in his “Dietary” and “Breviary of 
Health”: “If a man will eschew many 
pains and dolours,” he says, ‘let him live 
a sober life, and not distemper or disquiet 
the body by any excess or sensuality.” In 
“ The Dietary ” occurs an odd chapter on 
drunkenness. Thus it runs: 

“ Ebrietas is the Latin word, In Greek 
it is named Maetbe, In English it ia 
named Drunkenness. 


“THE CAUSE OF THIS IMPEDIMENT. 


“This impediment doth come either by 
weakness of the brain, or else by some 
great hurt in the head, or of too much 
riot, 

“A REMEDY. 

“Tf it do come by a hurt in the head, 
there is no remedy but patience of all 
parts. If it do come by debility of the 
brain and head, drink in the morning a 
dish of milk, use a syrup named Sirupus 
acetosus prunis, and use laxative meats 
and purgatives, if need do require, and 
beware of superfluous drinking, specially of 
wine and ale and strong beer ; and if any 
man do perceive that he is drunk, let him 
take a vomit with water and oil, or with a 
feather, or a rosemary branch, or else with 
his finger, or else let him go to his bed to 
sleep.” 

When Henry was not gambling, buying 
jewellery, building, disgracing or behead- 
ing his favourites, getting rid of his wives, 
or administering the affairs of the realm, 
he seems to have been eating and drinking. 
Both as regards his viands and his liquors, 
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his taste must be pronounced Catholic ; 
and it is not easy to decide what were his 

references in either direction. No light 

thrown upon the subject by the presents 
he received ; since, if we assumed that the 
donors would naturally wish to consult 
the Royal liking, we should be thrown out 
by the fact that almost every imaginable 
article of food was offered and accepted— 
fish, poultry, game, swans, cranes, birds, 
baked lampreys, pies, puddings, fruit, 
meat, and quince pasties. I should add 
that these loyal offerings were always 
acknowledged by a gratuity, which not in- 
frequently exceeded the value of the gift. 
Some of the entries in the King’s privy 
purse expenses are curious enough. As 
thus : 

Item. Paied to a yong man that gave 
the King peres . . va 

Item. Paid to A woman in Rowarde for 
gyving to the King’s Grace A fat Capon 
and a henne . . viis. vjd. 

Item. Paied to A wheler of Hownslowe 
in rewarde for gyving the King’s Grace 
Apulles . . vs. 

These payments were made in Novem- 
ber, 1531. In the following month we 
read : 

Item. Paied in Rewarde to James Hobart 
for bringing lymons, pomegranetts, and 
oranges to the King . . xis. 

Item, Paied in rewarde to a servant of 
Sir Giles Capell for bringing of ffesaunts 
to the King . . xa, 

Item. Paied to a serventt of myne olde 
lady Guldeford in rewarde for bringing of 
warden pyes* to the King’s Grace . , xs, 

Item. Paied to Elizabeth Aynes in Re- 
warde for bringing ij barells of Socado, 
and Cakes to the King’s Grace . . xis. 

In April, 1532, we read : 

Item. Paied in Rewarde to James 
Hobart for bringing of oranges, dates, and 
other pleasures to the King’s Grace. . 
xxiis, vjd. 

Payments to this person are of frequent 
recurrence ; and as he always brings the 
same articles, I conclude he was a 
fruiterer. We meet also with payments 
made for chickens, citrons, ‘‘ myllones and 
cokemers,” grapes and peaches, cucumbers, 
peascods— much esteemed for food— 
wardens—pears so called—a porpoise, and 
carps. And there is a reward of twenty 





* Warden pies were greatly relished by our 
ancestors. We learn from Shakespeare that saffron 
was used for colouring them, ‘The clown, in “A 
Winter’s Tale,” says: ‘‘Then I must have saffron 
to colour the warden pies.” 





shillings to Sir Anthony Browne’s cook— 
probably for some dainty dish with which 
he had gratified the Royal palate. 

Among the wines paid for are: White 
wine of Galiake—so called from Galliac, 
in Languedoc, which was then famous for 
its vintages; and Sodde—that is, boiled 
wine; but considerable quantities were 
purchased and stored, the descriptions of 
which are not specified. The wines used 
in England in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries included, however, numerous 
varieties—in the ‘ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man” are named : 

White wine of Osey, and Red wine of Gascoyne ; 
Of — and of the Rochell the roasted to 
and in the Earl of Northumberland’s 
Household Book an entry occurs of “x 
ton ij hogsheds of Gascoigne wyne, for the 
expensys of my house for an hole year— 
viz., iij ton of Rede wyne, v ton of Claret 
wyne, and ij ton and ij hogisheds of white 
wyne after iiij 1 viij s. iiij d. the ton.” 
And one Thomas Allen, writing to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1506, says: ‘ This 
day I trust to send towards Wyndfield ij 
tonne wyne; whereof iiij hogshedd claret, 
ij red wyne, on(e) whit wyne, and th’oder 
punchin freche wyne. If hit be well 
carried, I trust your Lordship will lik hit 
well. Hit will cost vli, vj s. viij d. the 
tonnes.” And in another letter, written in 
1517, he says: “I have bought iij ton of 
new Gascon wyne; weather your Lordship 
will have new or olde sent downe I can- 
not tell. Your Lordship comands also iij 
hogsheds of wyne of .. . or of wyne of 
Gruves, and iij hogsheds of such Frenche 
white wyne as ye had last yer of John 
Asten to be send(t) here is non yet com, 
as Alen Kyng sheweth unto me, wolk 
befor Crismas. Yr Lordship hathe ij 
hogsheds of olde French wyne, of Byon 
(? Bayonne), at Coleherbert ; as for Rynish 
wyne there com never more so bad as com 
this yer; a8 soon as any comys that is 
good, your Lordship shall have thereof. 
As Alen Kyng sheweth unto me ther was 
ij vessell of Muscadyne wyne which was 
good, the King had on(e), my Lord 
Cardinall (Wolsey) the other,” 

It was not only the physicians who 
protested against the drunkenness and 
gluttony which the increasing wealth and 
prosperity of the country developed. 
These vices were attacked on the stage, 
from the pulpit, and in the writings of 
satirists and moralists; but with little 
effect. Listen to Thomas Nash—who as- 
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suredly was not distinguished for his| are hearing a good deal nowadays, had a 
austerity : very narrow choice before him, should his 


“We must have our tables furnished,” 
he says, “like poulterers’ stalls, or as 
though we were to victual Noah’s ark 
again. Whatacoil have we, this course and 
that course, removing this dish higher, set- 
ting another lower, and taking away the 
third. A general might in less space re- 
move his camp than they stand disposing 
of their gluttony. From gluttony in meals 
let us descend to superfluity in drink—a 
sin, that, ever since we have mixed our- 
selves with the Low Countries, is counted 
honourable, but, before we knew their 
lingering wars, was held in the highest 
degree of hatred that might be.” 

Paritan Stubbes compares the elaborate 
dishes, the meats, the sauces, the sweet 
condiments, the delicate confections which 
were “all the rage” in his day, with the 
simplicities of a past age, when “ one dish 
or two of good wholesome meat was 
thought sufficient for a man of great 
worship to dine withal.” And he com- 
plains that “every county, city, town, 
village, and other places, hath abundance 
of ale-houses, taverns, and inns, which are 
so fraught with malt-worms, night and 
day, that you would wonder to see them.” 





A PALACE OF PLEASURE. 

It is a heavy demand on the imagination 
of any man living in these days to ask 
him to figure to himself a time when the 
literature of fiction was almost non-ex- 
istent. What would life be to most of us 
without our novel? To a majority of 
households the circulating library, as an 
institution, stands only a little after the 
butcher or the baker. Count Moltke, it is 
well-known, has all his life been a greedy 
consumer of fiction, and rumour farther 
says that the more thrilling it is the better 
he likes it. 

In these times, when men shoulder each 
other at every turn in the struggle for 
competence or wealth, the worker, when 
the day’s fight with fortune is done, if he 
happens to have energy to master any 
printed matter beyond the paragraphs of 
his evening paper, turns gratefully to some 
page from which he may gather impres- 
sions of a world differing as widely as 
possible from that which he has had to 
face since the last sun rose, 

But the Englishman living in that 
golden age of Elizabeth, about which we 





taste have led him in the direction of 
romantic literature. It is true that there 
were many who could not read, and those 
who could, lived easier lives, and had no 
need to soothe their brains with the 
mental sedative which distils from the 
pages of an absorbing well-written story. 
They did not even yearn for tobacco, 
seeing that Raleigh had not yet returned 
from over seas. What men they must 
have been in those days, or rather what 
giants, for they managed to lead merry 
lives; albeit unconsoled either by pipe 


or novel. “The Seven Champions of 
Christendom,” and Malory’s ‘Morte 
d’Arthur” stood almost alone then as 


works of fiction. Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,” the 
morning star of English romance, did not 
appear till 1590, and the translations of 
Palmerin of England, and Amadis of Gaul 
only preceded it by a few years, so it must 
have been a great event in the world of 
letters when, in 1566, it was announced that 
Mr. William Painter, “clerk to the 
ordnance and armarie,” had published 
a bulky tome entitled by him, “The 
Palace of Pleasure, beautified, adorned, and 
well-furnished with pleasant Histories and 
excellent Novels, selected out of divers 
good and commendable authors.” 

Of Mr. William Painter the author, or 
rather the translator, not much is known, 
and the little we do know is not altogether 
to his credit. He must have been a 
graduate of one of the Universities, to 
account for his occupancy of the post of 
head-master of the Grammer School at 
Sevenoaks, an office he certainly filled in 
1560. In 1561 he seems to have deserted 
the toga for arms, or rather for the care of 
them, and to have taken the office of clerk 
of the ordnance at the Tower on a salary of 
eightpence a day, not a great salary ‘for 
such an important post, even as pennies 
went in those times. It is, therefore, 
somewhat a surprise to hear of him as the 
purchaser of certain manors at Gillingham, 
in Kent. But there was a war fever in 
those days. The Spaniard had to be 
pounded and battered both in the old 
world and in the new ; and a good deal of 
money for the purchase of great ordnance 
must have passed through William 
Painter’s hands. Some of it seems to have 
stuck to his fingers in the passage, hence 
the Gillingham manors ; but it is not with 
the irregularities in his accounts that we 
have to do, We are interested rather in 
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the feat of putting together and producing 
the book which was really the firat English 
library of fiction. 

He gleans over a wide field. Stories of 
Roman, Grecian, and Persian history are 
set forth in familiar style. These probably 
he gathered from Herodotus and Aulus 
Gellius during his mastership at Seven- 
oaks ; but the kernel of the book is found 
in the Italian section. ‘Following in the 
track of Boccaccio, a band of imitators had 
poured forth stories by the hundred, and 
out of this vast mass—a mass too often 
exhaling, it must be owned, the deep cor- 
ruption, the utter disregard of moral 
obligation, which had then fallen upon 
Italy—Painter selects certain of the more 
attractive for his collection. In all ages 
Italy has exercised a wonderfal power 
over the lettered Englishman, and her 
seductive charm was never greater than it 
was in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when the dwellers in our old northern 
island began to know something of the 
taste of the fruits of the Italian Renais- 
sance, Vague rumours flew about the 
Court and the Universities of the strange 
world, rich with the spoils of time, which 
lay on the other side of the Alps—rumours 
which were spread chiefly by the wander- 
ing scholars who had come, at the invita- 
tion of Colet and More, to teach the Greek 
tongue ; and very soon a stream of young 
noblemen and students, Wyat and Sidney 
amongst them, began to flow towards this 
new land of promise. 

The French, and the Spaniards, and the 
Germans had been beforehand ; they had 
come as armed foes, and had spread ruin 
and desolation everywhere, carrying away 
little with them beyond the plunder in 
their wallets and saddle-bags; but this 
later incursion of Englishmen was of a 
very different character. They were awe- 
stricken by the ruin they saw on every 
side, and charmed by the remains of 
eivilisation which had escaped the brutal 
soldiers of Ferdinand and Bourbon, by the 
indestructible beauty of the country itself, 
by the softness and courtesy of the people, 
and by the wealth of literature ready to 
their hand. This last was the most potent 
spell. It was a season of abnormal intel- 
lectual activity everywhere; and _ thése 
men were almost instinctively drawn to the 
land where there was such rich store‘of the 
food after which they longed. At home 
in England wherewith was their hunger to 
be satisfied? Chaucer there was, indeed, 
and a few dry bones of scholastic philo- 





sophy, and uncouth metrical moralities ; 
but the newly-awakened genius of the age 
demanded more generous diet than these, 
Men with the intellectual longing strong 
upon them rushed off to gather it in Italy, 
just as the coarser spirits set sail for the 
new world to lay hands upon the gold and 
jewels of the overthrown monarchies of 
Mexico and Peru. 

It is not at all improbable that William 
Painter, during his college life, or while 
he was supposed to be teaching the 
humanities at Sevenoaks, may have come 
across some of the numerous translations, 
mostly in French, of the current Italian 
novels which had then obtained a wide 
popularity in England, or he may,even have 
met face to face some traveller just returned 
from prying with greedy eyes into the 
ruinous crannies of an overthrown civilisa- 
tion, and rewarded with one grain of pure 
metal, extracted from the vast heap of un- 
clean fancies and empty pedantry through 
which he may have searched, Painter was 
just one of the men who would have 
rushed off to Italy with the rest, had not 
the chain of circumstance kept him at 
home; so it was not at all wonderful that 
he should read every scrap of Italian ro- 
mance which. he might find, and listen 
eagerly to the words of some returned 
traveller. 

How keen was the desire after the new 
fruit—some of it certainly of a very un- 
wholesome growth—and how dangerous a 
symptom this yearning appeared to the 
soberer spirits of the time, is shown in the 
vehement diatribe which Roger Ascham in 
“The Scholemaster” pours forth against 
those travellers who wander into Circe’s 
court, and bring back the abominations 
for the corruption of their stay-at-home 
brethren. He writes: “ Vanitie, and vice, 
and any licence to ill-living in England, was 
counted stale and flat unto them. And so 
beyng Mules and Horses before they went, 
returned verie Swyne and Asses home 
agayne ; yet everie where verie Foxes, with 
as suttle and busie heads and where they 
may, verie Woolves with cruell malicious 
hartes, carrying at once in one bodye the 
belie of a Swyne, the head of an Asse, the 
brayne of a Foxe, the wombe of a Wolfe. 
If you think we judge amisse, and write 
too sore against you, hear what the Italian 
sayeth of the Englishman, ‘ Englese ita- 
lianato e un diabolo incarnato.’ If some 
do not well understand what is an English- 
man Italianated, I will plainlie tell him. 
He that by living and travelling in Italie 
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bringeth home into England the religion, 
the learning, the policie, the manners, of 
Italie. These be the enchantments of 
Circe to marre men’s manners in England, 
much by example of ill life, but more by 
fonde books of late translated out of 
Italian into English and sold in every shop 
in London. It is a pity that those who 
have authority and charge to allow and 
disallowe bookes to be printed be no more 
circumspect herein. Yea, I say farder, 
these books tend not so moch to corrupt 
honest living as they do to subvert trewe 
religion. Mo Papists be made by your 
mery bookes of Italie, than by your earnest 
bookes of Louvain. These men, giving 
themselves up to vanitie, shakyng off the 
notions of Grace, driving from them the 
feare of God, and running headlong into 
all sinne, first lustily contemn God, then 
scornfullie mocke His worde, and also 
spitefullie hate all well willers thereof. 
Then they have in more reverence the 
triumphes of Petrarch than the Genesis 
of Moses. They make more account of 
Tullie’s Offices than of Saint Paule’s 
Epistles; of a tale in Bocace than a story 
in the Bible.” 

It is almost certain that honest Ascham, 
in this counterblast of his, must have had 
Painter’s newly published book in his 
mind, His scolding sentences were written 
and evidently interpolated in the text of 
“The Scholemaster,” in 1568, two years 
after the appearance of Painter’s complete 
work. Ascham was very much in earnest ; 
but his warnings to the youth of England to 
turn away their eyes from the allurements 
of the new Circe, had probably just as much 
effect as such warnings have had from the 
beginning. His preaching certainly did 
not deter that band of young men who 
were then trying their hands at stage 
plays. There is not much evidence that 
Marlowe, the leader, borrowed much in the 
way of plot from Painter’s storehouse ; 
but he certainly was strongly influenced in 
his later works by the study of Italian 
models, 

Therefore I’ll have Italian masks by night, 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows, 
is the speech of Gaveston to King Edward 
the Second. Those who followed him, 
Fletcher, in “The Maid of the Mill;” 
Webster, in “ Appius and Virginia,” and 
“The Dutchess of Malfy;” Shirley, in 
“Love's Cruelty ;” Massinger, in “ The 
Picture;” Marston, in “The Wonder of 
Women ;” and Shakespeare in “ Corio- 
lanus,” “Timon of Athens,” ‘ All’s Well 





that Ends Well,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” 
certainly used the “ Palace of Pleasure” 
freely. 

They laid the Italian books under con- 
tribution, both with regard to the frame- 
work of plot which they proposed to clothe 
with their own fancies, and in the elabora- 
tion of these fancies themselves. They 
were, probably, more powerfully influenced 
by what they read in Painter, as to the 
spirit of their work, than even they were 
in its form. Everywhere one sees the 
deep impression, the vivid memory picture 
of Italy itself, and of the positive secular 
mode of thought, which was then the 
ruling one. Where the whole plot of the 
play was not borrowed from an Italian 
novel, the author filled his lines with allu- 
sion to things Italian. His characters bore 
Italian names, and spoke Italian whenever 
they ceased to speak English. Of Shake- 
speare’s comedies, only one has the scene 
laid in England, viz., ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ;” while six are placed in Italy 
itself ; and in ail the others the characters 
and the surroundings alike are thoroughly 
“ Ttalianate,” though one is told they are 
situated in Vienna, or Navarre, or in “a 
wood near Athens.” 

In “Romeo and Juliet,” Shakespeare 
has followed almost exactly the story given 
in Painter ; and certain critics have laid it 
to his charge that he has only inserted one 
original incident—the death of Paris—and 
only created one new character, to wit, 
Mercutio, Painter’s version of this most 
pathetic story is taken almost literally 
from a novel by Luigi da Porto; but 
strangely enough, he has omitted one 
incident, which, in the Italian tale, is 
made to lead up to one of the finest and 
most pathetic scenes, namely, the awaken- 
ing of Juliet from her drugged trance in 
the tomb before Romeo dies. 

For the rest of his stories, Painter draws 
chiefly upon Boccaccio, Bandello, and Ser 
Giovanni. In some of these he is very 
amusing ; and even when a whole page of 
seemingly purposeless description makes a 
heavy demand on the reader's patience, 
there is always some compensation in the 
quaint turn of phrase and expression, to 
say nothing of the ingenuity with which 
he glides over very thin ice. The tales, 
drawn of classic sources, are, it must be con- 
fessed, very dull. The original volumes 
are amongst the rarest of books, and 
even a reprint, which appeared at the be- 
ginning of the present century, is become 
very scarce; but Mr. David Natt has 
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recently come to the rescue, and has given 
to the world a very fine edition, admirably 
edited, of this book, which certainly 
marked, by its first appearance, an epoch 
in English literature. 





SOME PLEASURES OF GENIUS. 

I once listened to an interesting and 
erudite lecture on Freemasonry from a 
gentleman who was not a Mason. It was 
& mystery to me, and to many others who 
were Masons, how this man, first of all, 
could have the audacity to lecture on such 
a subject at all; and, secondly, how he 
could succeed in saying so much that en- 
chained the attention of the very elect 
themselves, who, you would have thought, 
might rather have despised the matter of 
his address as much as they would have 
blamed him for his presumption. 

Well, it is with the memory of this 
event in my mind that I, who am no 
genius, am bold enough to take up my 
parable on a subject which you might 
think could only be treated adequately by 
a genius, 

Really, however, I need not have 
troubled thus to justify myself. Is it 
upon the soldier, busily engaged in fight- 
ing his country’s battles, that in these 
days we rely for an account of his 
campaign? By no means. The man 
who puts his deeds on record, and de- 
scribes the manceuvres of the enemy 
whom he appears so eager in combating, 
is an outsider. He is not even a proficient 
in the mere theory of warfare. And yet 
he need not betray his ignorance in a 
crushing manner; and he may succeed in 
writing with the spirit and apparent inner 
knowledge of one who has seen many 
battlefields, 

The man of genfus is common property. 
Every one is privileged to cast the eye of 
scrutiny upon him and his deeds, and to 
form a judgement of him in accordance 
with individual ability, and—’tis so in too 
many instances — individual prejudice, 
Whether he is alive, or whether he is 
dead, he is liable at any moment to be 
laid upon the dissecting-table ; to have 
his various qualities, moral or intellectual, 
separated the one from the other, put 
under the microscope, used as texts for 
the debates of students or for the dis- 
courses of those contemporary with the 
genius himself. It is inevitable. The 
poor genius may not-like it. But he can- 





not help himself. Perhaps the knowledge 
of what he is thus liable to, does in some 
cases aid him in living so that the world 
may not readily obtain a handle for the 
discredit of his reputation. But the con- 
trary also happens. He is so irritated by 
his mind’s agitations, and the reiterated 
assertion that he is a man apart from 
other men, that he yields to temptation as 
inordinate as his intelligence, and, with a 
fiery, contemptuous challenge, defies the 
world to do its worst. He even makes a 
pretence of feeling proud of the various 
vices which in due time form the main 
subject of the lectures upon him and his 
abilities. Well for him, then, if he may 
say with certitude, in the words upon the 
tombstone of poor Keats, in that pretty 
Roman cemetery by the great pyramid of 
the ancient Cestus: “ Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” , 

These various contingencies cannot be 
viewed as part of the pleasures of the 
genius. The true genius is apt to be 
modest, unmindful largely of the world’s 
interest in him, intent chiefly upon the 
developement of the creative fury within 
him. It is insufferable to him that he 
may not hope to go out for his daily walke, 
to commune with Nature, or, at least, to 
breathe the fresh air in the peace of 
obscurity. It may be fame to be followed 
by five or six or more ardent and admiring 
but undeclared disciples at such a time. 
But it is none the less very tiresome, 
And the genius himself may in all sincerity 
be excused if “he hastily puts a period to 
his constitutional, and returns in a fume 
to his humble cot.” 

The charge of a genius is no slight re- 
sponsibility. It is only too obvious. How 
shall the rest of us, of common clay and 
Philistine impulses, anticipate the yearnings 
of so envied, but transcendental a creature ¢ 
While we are talking of mutton chops or 
asparagus heads, he may be in earnest 
communion with the Muses in heaven, 
Our coarse, insensible words may jangle 
his sweet bells out of tune, and usher the 
impatience of madness into his delicate 
soul. We do it without knowing ; but 
that does not make the result less dis- 
tressing, though it acquits us of 
criminality. 

Listen to what “Christopher North” 
—in his “ Noctes Ambrosianz ”—puts into 
the mouth of the English opium-eater, on 
the subject : 

“A poet’s heart is the sanctuary of 
dim and tender memories—holy ground 
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haunted by the ghosts of the beautiful— 
some of whom will be for long, long 
years as if they were not—sojourning in 
some world beyond the reach of thought— 
when lo! all in a moment, like white sea 
birds, gleaming inland from the misty 
main, there they are glide-gliding through 
the illumined darkness, and the entire 
region of the spirit is beatified by the 
heavenly visitants.” 

Is it not a charming portrayal of the 
transfigured recesses of the mind of a 
genius? But to the Philistines, how irre- 
sistible an object of railing! “’Tis very 
well,” these latter might say, ‘if our 
friends, whose brains are so fatally per- 
verted, stand in no need to earn their 
daily crusts! Thon they may dwell in 
these unpractical and unmarketable fancies 
as long as they please. It is of course 
most culpable idleness in a world upon 
which the primeval mandate, ‘Thou 
shalt eat thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow,’ may still be said to be in force. 
But we can excuse the poor fellow, if 
his twist in that direction is quite too 
powerful. At the best, he is a harmless 
sort of maniac. So long as he does not 
inoculate others with the same unprofit- 
able notions, we will not interfere 
with him. If he prefers the society of 
‘ghosts of the beautiful’ to living and 
moving creatures who are beautiful and 
not yet ghosts—poor fellow again !—he 
may be pitied afresh, but humoured, It is 
one of the pleasures of genius forsooth.” 

It all hinges on the result of a com- 
parison between the real and ideal. 
The man to whom fancy, ideality, tells 
nothing at all is not likely to have much 
sympathy with the poet or other person 
who lives in an atmosphere of the ideal, 
and to whom real incidents are of interest 
and value solely in so far as they may serve 
like stepping-stones into new regions of the 
ideal. Having little or none of the gift of 
imagination, one may find life full of thrill 
and satisfying enjoyment. But the imagi- 
nation fancies that there are better pleasures 
than those tendered to us daily or hourly 
on the earth. It scuds off, therefore, into 
& realm of its own, and the more it finds 
itself at home there, the less it is sure to 
be at home in the hard, tangible world 
among men and women who are contented 
with things as they scem. 

Thus there is an unavoidable want of 
sympathy between the man of the world and 
the man of a cultivated imagination. 

I remember once spending six weeks 





with a poet who could not, despite his 
most earnest efforts, suspend his poetic 
impulses. Heaven knows it was a bar- 
barous test to put him to, It was a 
condition of our companionship that he 
should have nothing to do with the Muses 
all the time we were together. It was 
the harder for him, since we were 
then travelling through some of the most 
inspiring scenes in Europe. There was 
natural beauty at our every step; and 
history had left her mark upon the 
country. 

For the first few days, my friend kept 
his compact religiously. He jested. and 
amused himself, and read the newspapers, 
and looked at mountains, and rivers, and 
village costumes like a thoroughly accom- 
plished Philistine. It was marvellous. 
He had the self-control of a statesman, as 
well as the feelings of the poet. He rose 
higher than ever in my esteem. I began 
to fancy that Plato was quite out of it in his 
dogmatic assumption that a poet must bea 
peril in the State. The dear fellow was 
as expert, too, at taxing the bills of our 
hotels as if he had spent all his precious 
youth in business, and meant to leave a 
considerable fortune behind him at his 
death. 

But on the sixth or seventh day, I woke 
to see a magnificent sunbeam shining into 
our room, across the mountains and the lake 
of which we had so glorious a prospect 
from our large, double window; and to 
perceive farther that my friend had stolen 
a march on me. This was at variance with 
his daily custom. I felt anxious. Dressing 
hastily, I went out, for the moment heed- 
less of the morning swim in the lake in 
which we had agreed to indulge. No, he 
had not taken coffee, said the waiter, 
According to the chambermaid—a very 
early bird—he had been caught unbolting 
the door at the preposterous hour of five, 
when the sun itself had not long risen ; 
and there was a look of determination on 
his face that made the girl wonder. 

Alas! thought I. Had he yielded to 
the urgings of some fiendish mood, and 
flung himself into the pellucid blue lake, 
to submerge his individuality in the vast 
bosom of the infinite? That was his way 
of talking when he was in the mood ; and 
we had quite recently been discussing the 
subject of suicide as dispassionately as it 
was ever discussed. 

Well, to cut my tale short, after a 
desperate and most fatiguing climb, I 
found the poor fellow perched on a little 
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mountain top, sucking a lead-pencil, and 
with paper in his hand. He had sur- 
rendered to the temptation, as one does 
surrender to temptations at times, 

The worst of it was that he gloried in 
his iniquity, and thus snapped the chain of 
alliance which had, by mutual agreement, 
linked us together. He called me 
“sordid,” and much else, and if I had 
not strained a point and put into the com- 
pact permission for him thenceforward to 
have one day’s poetic madness in every 
seven, he would have left me forthwith. 
He persisted that the pleasure of this brief 
hour or two of inspiration, with the sun 
gradually gilding the lake at his feet, and 
the fleecy night-clouds departing irradiate 
from the higher peaks, was worth all the 
hours of the several days we had hitherto 
spent in each other’s company. 

I suppose I did right in making this 
concession to him, though it went against 
the grain. He was very grumpy when the 
mood seized him every seventh day ; and 
the day after his inspiration was, for all 
exertion’s sake, a “dies non.” But a 


book came of it ; and some said the verse 
was sweet and true, though others said 
just the opposite. My friend himself, 


however, was satisfied with the book, and, 
I must say that his presentation copy to 
me, in blue calf, with his coat of arms 
beautifully emblazoned on the upper 
cover, and a special sonnet of dedication on 
the opening page, quite reconciled me to 
what inconvenience I suffered as a result 
of my indulgence. 

Shakespeare has told us that : 

Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues. 

This, as a general statement, is suffi- 
ciently true. But in the case*of a recog- 
nised genius in whom imagination is very 
strong, it is not quite trustworthy. Are 
there not many instances of the genius 
giving his heart, for example, to objects 
immeasurably beneath him? The poor 
fellow does not see his folly until it is too 
late, The maid has somehow won a way 
into the palace of his fancy. Straight he 
decks her with a myriad of qualities of 
which really she does not know even the 
rudiments. He crowns her simple brow 
with garlands, puts jewels about her 
person, and leads her to the throne he has 
prepared for her. She is to be the queen 
of his heart, the mistress of that proud 
domain for which hitherto no woman has 
been found worthy. 

This is delightful enough for the poet 





himself, until his deed is subjected to those 
harsh tests which run with experience, 
Though he walk chin-deep in illusion, no 
matter: he is so enormously happy that it 
were almost a crime to unveil to him his 
error. His spirit is superbly touched ; 
his muse, his fancy, disports itself in this 
bright sea with no thought or even dream 
that the issue may be mournful, perhaps 
tragic to the last degree, 

The inference is clear. It does not follow 
that the man or woman of genius ought, 
for his or her own sake, to be debarred from 
the pleasures which we of the Philistine 
class enjoy. Not at all. But by hook or 
by crook they must be kept enlightened as 
to the true nature of the more sensual ex- 
periences to which they are allured in their 
weaker moments. This applies expressly 
to marriage. It may, indeed, be questioned 
most seriously if it is ever well for the 
genius thus to tether his soul so un- 
equivocally to the mud.-clots at his feet. ‘In 
time,” we are well told, ‘the happiness of 
love becomes so customary, so habi.ual, 
that it loses by degrees the charm of 
novelty, and falls into a natural condition, 
and then the suppressed needs of our 
nature, our idiosyncrasies of birth or edu- 
cation, reappear and reassert themselves,” 
It is bitterly hard for the man who has 
worshipped a divinity to realise that the 
divinity is not of heaven, but of clay, and 
supremely human. As far as he is con- 
cerned, he would have been happier in the 
sole society of his fancies. It may further 
be doubted if even the consciousness that 
she be allied to aman much out of the 
common can atone to the wife of such a 
man for the shocks she will probably be 
made to feel, when the real has ousted the 
spirit of the ideal out of her husband’s 
mind, 

Thoreau seems in many respects to have 
lived the ideal life for the genius, He 
himself, however, was not exactly what 
one would term a genius. He was rather 
one of the most natural-minded and con- 
templative men that ever existed. You 
or I would find it difficult to endure the 
tedium of such days as contented him to 
the uttermost. Fancy sitting at the door 
of your cottage for a dozen hours on end, 
with your attention concentrated upon the 
acts and movements of the various birds 
or domestic animals that might chance to 
come within the range of your vision! It 
would seem desperately lazy, to begin 
with, Out of question, if this were per- 
sisted in daily for weeks, and months, and 
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years, the man himself, if his intellect were 
unclouded, his conscience clear, and his 
interest in the humble creatures of Nature’s 
menagerie who came before him genuine 
and sympathetic, could hardly fail to 
become well acquainted with these birds 
and quadrupeds, his associates. 

Bat only to very exceptional persons, 
such as Thoreau himself, could such a 
life bring the thorough and satisfying 
peace which is much the same as happi- 
] ness, 

Wordsworth, no doubt, was on intimate 
terms with Nature ; but his intimacy was 
rather general than particular. He did 
not inspire in the squirrels and birds of 
| Rydal the confidence which Thoreau’s 
squirrels and birds felt in him. Thoreau 
seems to have loved them for themselves— 
j at least, as much as it was possible for an 

intelligent man, with human instincts, to 
love beings of so different an order. 
Wordsworth rather praised them as in- 
| tegral parts of a great scheme which was 
} excellent and beneficent alike in all its 
parts and as a whole. 

Some people fancy that the poet’s 
greatest happiness is realised during the 
moments when inspiration is kindling 
into form within him. It is improbable 
in the extreme that this is so. Con- 
ception is not an easy or comfortable 
process. It is a means to an end; not 
an end in itself. But the “ afterwards” 
—that may be said to compensate for the 
previous pain and anxiety. To be sure, 
Charles Lamb was pleased to scoff in his 
amiable manner at this “calm not unlike 
content,” which at times came over him. 
“T think,” he observed, ‘it is sometimes 
more akin to physical stupidity than to a 
heaven-flowing serenity and peace.” But 
that was his way. It was delightfully 
characteristic of the man who found his 
keenest and inexhaustible pleasure, not in 
the green and gold of meadows and 
woods, with limpid brooks babbling through 
them and mirroring the blue and white of 
the heavens in the clear stream; but in 
what so many of us—including Words- 
worth—prefer to think unendurable as a 
| Place of residence, London, to wit: 

“ Whose dirtiest, drab-frequented alley, 
] 4nd her lowest-bowing tradesman, I,” says 
Lamb, “ would not exchange for Skiddaw 
and Helvellyn. Oh! her lamps of a 
night ! her rich goldsmiths, print-shops, 
toy-shops, mercers, hardwaremen, pastry- 
cooks! Saint Paul’s Churchyard, the 
Strand! Exeter Change! Charing Cross, 
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with the man upon a black horse! These 
are thy gods, O London! ... All the 
streets and pavements are pure gold, I 
warrant you. At least, I know an 
alchemy that turns her mud into that 
metal—a mind that loves to be at home 
in crowds.” 

It is pleasant and encouraging to meet 
with such notions in a man who, though 
something of a Philistine of the best kind, 
was a bit of a genius also. 





SOME COINCIDENCES, 


Why is a coincidence rarely mentioned 
without the prefix “strange”? Are there 
no coincidences which leave little room for 
marvel, when we reflect how much smaller 
and how much rounder the world is 
getting in these days of twenty-knot 
steamers and “through” trains which 
cover the breadth of a continent? Places 
the distances between which but yesterday 
represented the uttermost irreconcileability 
of separation are now found in the same 
time-table, or book of fares; international 
necessity has prescribed a cosmopolitan 
conformity in maritime symbols, tele- 
graphy, musical notation, chemical symbols 
and screw-threads ; ‘‘Volapiik,” if not yet 
universally spoken, is an accomplished fact; 
and the ends of the earth have coalesced, 
Small wonder is it, then, not only that our 
chance encounters with acquaintances of 
long ago are many and oft nowadays, but 
that chains of intermediary association 
should be readily developed, linking the 
circle of our individual lives with those 
afar off, in some detail of circumstance or 
environment. 

I jot down a few which have occurred 
within my own personal experience, and 
which are perhaps sufficiently singular in 
some respect or another to bear narration. 
Now, I draw a line between simple and 
compound coincidences. That the man 
whom I ran against in Yokohama should 
nudge my elbow on the Eiffel Tower; that 
Smith and I both knew Brown ; or even 
that gush of purest satisfaction evoked by 
the revelation that my maternal grand- 
mother was remotely connected by marriage 
with the third husband of his great-aunt 
on the father’s side—these, I hold, do not 
justify a demand upon the reader’s atten- 
tion, and are classified under the former 
head. 

The best example of a simple coincidence 
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is perhaps that embodied in the old story 
—vouched for as fact in its main detaile— 
of the poor boy who dropped a gold ring 
entrusted to his care intoastream. Un- 
able to recover it, he ran away, frightened, 
grew up, and, after many years, returned 
to the scene of his youthful escapade. 
Leaning on the bridge over the brook, he 
indicated to a friend, for whose benefit he 
was relating the episode, the spot where 
the ring fell, and on withdrawing the 
walkivg-stick which he had used for the 
purpose from the muddy bottom, found 
the long-lost ornament on the end of it. 

Here, however, are one or two coinci- 
dences involving a single factor only, which 
are odd, 

I was making a journey by the Great 
Western Railway from London to Devon- 
shire, taking with me two live cobras in a 
box. Four other passengers got into the 
compartment at Paddington ; so, as there 
was plenty of room in the comfortable, 
broad-gauge carriage, I placed the box on 
the seat beside me, rested my arm upon it, 
and before we were well clear of suburban 
bricks and mortar, had fallen asleep, as is 
my wont in railway travelling. A bumped 
and jerky doze it became, bombarded more 
and more with chips and wedges of my 
fellow-passengers’ conversation as we got 
speed on—for we did not stop anywhere 
before Swindon. The disjointed fragments 
of talk would of themselves have disturbed 
me but little ; but a collision could hardly 
have roused me more effectually than did 
the word snake! I had the presence of 
mind to keep my eyes closed, but listened 
with all my ears. Yes, there was no doubt 
about it, they were talking of the cobra di 
capello. 

“There are two of them,” said the 
gentleman who appeared to be acting as 
showman ; “but they are so twined and 
knotted together that you might think it 
was only one if their hoods were not 
spread,” 

Now, how on earth had they discovered 
them? My snake-box had nothing about 
it externally to indicate its character, not 
even a visible scrap of perforated zinc. It 
was, to the best of my belief, securely 
locked ; and, besides, my elbow had leaned 
upon it the whole way. I would not run 
any risk whereby people might be 
frightened ; moreover, I am too fond of 
these poor brutes to wantonly add to their 
unpopularity by permitting their pro- 
miscuous appearance in society. No mis- 
chance short of actual crushing force could, 





I felt assured, have injured their cage, and 
what would break that would kill the 
inmates, 

I listened a minute longer, and the 
mystery was explained. The gentleman 
held in his hand an elaborately-carved 
stick, which I recognised as one of the 
insignia carried in the Samee dances of 
Ceylon, from which country it appeared 
he had just returned. Two cobras, the 
principal emblem of the rite, were twisted 
around the staff, and he was demonstrating 
the position and signification of these to 
the three passengers whose curiosity had 
been excited by the quaint carving. 

I woke up, gradually joined in the dis- 
cussion, ventured politely to dissent on a 
point of structure, and then, withdrawing 
the shutter of my box—beneath which 
was a good panel of plate-glass—appealed 
to Nature for corroboration. And if I 
found no fellow-ophiomaniac amongst my 
four companions, they proved, at any rate, 
very chatty and agreeable over this strange 
coincidence, 

Two other coincidences are associated in 
my mind with the Royal Mail Steam-ship 
“Elbe,” or with my period of connection 
with her. At Fort Augusta, in Jamaica, 
one of the defences of Kingston Harbour, 
on the opposite side of the inlet of Port 
Royal, is shown the tomb of a negro who, 
in a great earthquake, was swallowed up, 
and apparently buried alive in a chasm 
which was opened under his feet. A 
moment later, another convulsion threw 
him out on the surface again, undamaged 
but for a few bruises, scratches and scare, 
and he lived for many years afterwards, 
The other occurred at Colon, the Atlantic 
terminus of the Panama Railway. We 
were lying at that pestiferous port for 4 
day, and I had taken the opportunity of 
running across the Isthmus in quest of 
pearls, which, I had heard, were some- 
times to be picked up at a bargain in 
Panama. No pearls, however, could I 
discover on that occasion, so I returned by 
the afternoon train, and contented myself 
until we sailed by looking at tongues, and 
feeling pulses, and filling my pockets with 
vile Peruvian dollars, for there were n0 
doctors at Colon in those days. 

That night at dinner I was alluding to 
the non-success of my errand when, as I 
spoke, something grated between my teeth. 
It was a pearl! Diligent investigation 
was rewarded by the prize of two more in 
the oyster-patty which I was eating—all 
three worthless, it is true, but sufficiently 
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historical to warrant their preservation in 
ascarf-pin, The oyster, I need hardly say, 
belonged to that celebrated tinned genus 
which included so many species of organic 
matters used as food on board our ocean- 
going liners before steam - refrigerators 
ministered to the luxury of those upon the 
deep; and the bestof the joke was that when 
the stewards heard of my find, they care- 
fully overhauled every tin of oysters before 
it was committed to the galley, and ob- 
tained one or two enormous specimens 
which they believed to be of priceless 
value. But they were only lumps of 
solder from the sealing of the tin ! 

A relative of mine told me a funny 
thing about that Panama railroad—not 
exactly a coincidence, but something like 
one, 

In crossing, once upon a time, they were 
delayed owing to the line being blocked at 
the very summit of the incline, from the 
top of which you first look down upon the 
Pacific. A heavy burst of rain had washed 


a quantity of earth across the metals in the 
cutting. As my relative stood there upon 
the platform of one of the cars, watching the 
men clear away the débris from the track, 
he noticed a tiny stream, one of many 


which were plashing down the steep sides 
of the cutting ; at the lower part of its fall 
a pebble divided it, and half its driblet 


ran westward down to Panama, while the’ 


other half went east to swell the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

I was leaning over the high balcony 
outside a second-floor window of one of 
the lofty trapiches or warehouses looking 
upon the harbour, in the malodorous lower 
town of Bahia in Brazil, one broiling hot 
morning, On the simmering pavement 
far below was an expectant little black 
boy, for I had had the misfortune to 
receive in change out of a milreis note, a 
greasy rouleau of horrible cankerous 
coppers, from which one’s pockets in- 
stinctively revolted. Therefore I had idly 
dropped them one by one to the small child 
of Ham beneath, whose thick, white soles 
pattered in chase of them over stones 
which would have cooked anything less in- 
combustible than a nigger, for these thin, 
broad coins opened to him a glittering 
prospect of caju, mangoes, and doces 
galore. I withheld the last till his attention 
was diverted from me, intending to hit 
with it the broad brim of the grass hat 
which was the chief portion of his attire. 
Presently he turned and looked up towards 
the market-place, dubious as to whether 





more reis would descend on him from the 
balcony, and chinking those which he held 
in his loosely closed hand, I shied, missed 
his hat, and the copper passed between his 
fingers to join the others in his palm. 
When he felt the jerk, and found his store 
increased, he appeared to think the 
mK European Officer” a wonderfully good 
shot, 

Now for a'couple of compound instances, 
where the points of concurrence have 
been more continuous in identity and com- 
plicated. 

Many years ago I journeyed from 
Havana to Vera Cruz with a man of about 
my own age, but whose knowledge of the 
world so far transcended mine, that I was 
but as a child beside him in experience. 
He was a roving spirit, never doing much 
good for himself, nor coming to great harm 
—a younger son of a very old English 
family. We went up the Orizaba mountain 
together as far as the town which bears its 
name ; and there we parted—he going on 
to the city of Mexico, I turning off to 
Pueblo. 

About eighteen months later I was in 
Guatemala, and suddenly bethought me to 
ask a merchant, in whose office I hap- 
pened to be when the idea occurred to me, 
whether he knew anything of my former 
travelling companion, whom I had vaguely 
heard had gone down into that country 
coffee - planting. As I spoke, a pile of 
blankets in a corner became animated, and 
a figure, which I had not observed, slowly 
rose and staggered forward with tottering 
steps. 

“T thought I recognised you, though 
you have grown a beard !” he said. 

Poor fellow! I should never have 
known him, worn as he was to a yellow 
skeleton with the consuming fever and 
ague of the land. In a few minutes he 
reeled back to his rug again. I could do 
nothing for him but give him all the 
quinine I had with me, for I was just on 
the verge of my departure, 

I left him, shocked at his pitiable con- 
dition, and never expecting to see him 
again alive. Judge, then, of my astonish- 
ment when, years afterwards, I arrived in 
the outer roadstead of Buenos Ayres, and 
the first person to step on board from the 
little tender, the “Tejedor,” was my old 
acquaintance, no longer fever-atricken, 
though seedy of apparel. He gave me a 
narrative of many vicissitudes and ad- § 
ventures by sea and land since our last 
meeting, and confided that he was then 
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supporting a bare existence on a very 
limited number of paper dollars per 
month, earned by his exertions as reporter 
for a newspaper, until something better 
should turn up. That amelioration of 
conditions was effected before I left the 
city. Such little influence as I possessed 
was sufficient to get him a clerkship in 
one of the largest shipping agencies in the 
“925th of May Street,” and we parted 
with many protestations of regard. 

Alas! the next report I had of him was 
one of fierce denunciation mingled with 
stormy reproaches heaped upon my own 
head. Entrusted with a sum of money 
for transference to one of the steamers, he 
had absconded, and was gone none knew 
‘whither—though there was an indefinite 
sort of rumour that he had worked his 
passage as stoker on board a vessel bound 
to the Cape for ostriches. 

Whether this was so or not I never dis- 
covered; but I may mention that, b 
searching enquiry, I elicited that his dis- 
appearance was productive rather of in- 
convenience than actual loss to his 
employers, the amount which he had 
taken being small, and nearly proportionate 
to his unpaid salary and the value of his 
few belongings which he left behind. I 
fully believe from what I had seen of the 
fellow that he considered he was striking 
a rough balance, and was no thief. 

Not long ago I missed the last train 
down from Euston, and walked on and 
took a room for the night at an hotel, the 
name of which I do not give for obvious 
reasons. Wanting a few sheets of paper 
and some envelopes, I was referred to an 
office in the hall, behind the half-frosted 
window of which a very sleepy clerk sat 
at a desk. I preferred my request, and 
was watching the packing of the lift with 
luggage while I presumed that he was 
attending to my wants, when the lid of 
the desk was slammed down with a crash, 
and the man bolted out of the office, 
leaving the paper and envelopes scattered 
about the counter at the window. I caught 
but a glimpse at him; but the impression 
flashed upon me at once that it was my 
friend so oft encountered out West. 
Coming to the window with the paper he 
had probably recognised me, and, on the 
— of the moment, had turned and 

ed, 

I have never seen or heard of him since, 
for I feared to do him an injury by asking 
questions about him ; but to complete this 
curious chapter of accidents I breakfasted 





not many days afterwards in that very 
hotel with one of the partners of the firm 
with whom he had been engaged in 
Buenos Ayres. To him I told the whole 
story, only suppressing the fact that we 
were probably at that moment seated 
under the same roof with the clerk who 
had absconded from him at the other side 
of the world. 

Very early one morning I stood at the 
first-opened refreshment Ter in Waterloo 
Station, having a cup of coffee. At the 
other end of the counter was another 
customer similarly engaged. 

“ How’s your foot ?” I called out to him, 
presently. 

“ What do you mean?” he growled 
back, when I had made it quite unmis- 
takeable that the question was addressed to 
him. 

‘t Haven’t you had some bone taken out 
of your heel?” I queried, between ithe 
gulps of my hot coffee. 

“ What business is that of yours, sir?” 
angrily demanded the early bird, now 
thoroughly exasperated by my imper- 
tinence, 

* Because I took it out for you!” I 
explained. 

So I had, years before, in China. 

A man treated me badly in Rio de 
Janeiro. There is no need to go into the 
rights and wrongs of the business, or to 
detail any of the circumstances of the 
quarrel, since all that is outside the in- 
volved series of coincidences, Suffice 
it to say I could obtain no justice or 
redress, and that I left there with an 
unpleasant consciousness of having come 
off very much second best. The day 
before my departure, having sought this 
man vainly at his office in town, I took the 
tram to Botafogo, and did a baking climb 
up the Novo Mundo Hill, on the top of 
which his house was picturesquely perched. 
He received me, he inside, I outside the 
locked gate of his courtyard. When I had 
had my say, and he his, I told him 
dramatically that the world was small, 
and that we should meet again. He 
withdrew into his cool, green-jalousied 
verandah with a sarcastic laugh, and I 
wended my way down the roasting, rocky 
path, discomfited. 

But there is a Nemesis of public opinion, 
even among the faction-riven cliques of 
Rio English. The vox populi was against 
him, I left plenty of good friends behind 
me, and the current was more than my 
antagonist could stem. Three months 
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later he cleared out, bag and baggage, went 
to the States, and was heard of in Brazil 
no more. 

Another seven years at least must have 
passed away, when one drizzling afternoon 
my course around Southampton Docks 
was impeded by the fact of the swing- 
bridges being open to allow of the great 
Union Steamer, sailing that day for South 
Africa, being hauled out of the inner 
basin, As I loitered restlessly on the 
edge of the quay while she forged slowly 
by, Mr. D.’s face glided slowly past within 
three feet of mine, as he leaned over the 
German’s rail. Mutual recognition lighted 
up our vacant eyes at the same moment, 
and I made a leap and caught the 
netting. 

“T told you it was a small world, my 
friend,” I said, as I clambered over the 
rail on to the quarter-deck. There was a 
scene ; but of course, I had to go ashore 
again in a few minutes, while he, calm and 
triumphant, pursued his way te the sunny 
south. 

Less than twelve months since, I found 
myself with twenty minutes to wait for a 
train at the Sloane Square Station of the 
Underground Railway, and concluded to 
improve that shining interval by having 
lunch. Two men came into the refresh- 
ment-room while I was there, and called 
for something at the bar. I knew the 
voice and did not look round, though I 
caught sight of his face in the mirror 
behind the bottles and glasses; but I said 
quietly over my shoulder : 

‘* Tt’s a small world, Mr. D.!” 

I was not prepared, however, for what 
followed. He gasped, and turned rather 
white; then dashed at my hand, and shook 
it effusively. 

“ My dear fellow, how are you, how are 
you? Who would have thought of seeing 
you here! Come, what are you going to 
have? Going by train? Must you really ? 
But I do so want to have a long talk with 
you. Come and look me up—wait, let me 
give you my address.” He pencilled it in 
his pocket-book, tore out the leaf and gave 
it to me. “Now you will come, won't 
you, sin falta, as we used to say, eh?” 
and so he rattled on with nervous agita- 
tion, at which I could not help simply 
smiling until I left. The explanation no 
doubt was that it was highly important for 
him to keep the relations between us from 
the knowledge of the elderly gentleman 
with him, whoever that may have been. 
Somehow, I didn’t feel that I had come 
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off quite so badly that third time. The 
address, of course, was false. 

At vingt-et-un I once saw the dealer 
pay a player twenty-eight times the 
original stake. Four or five Americans 
were seated at the table, and they played, 
I think, with three packs of cards mixed. 
The dealer, when he saw his own card, 
doubled the stakes, One player ‘“ went” 
on both his cards, but, on receiving the 
two next, turned the four over, and 
declared his intention of going on all— 
they were all four kings. Fortune 
favoured him to such an extent that on 
three of these the cards ran out twenty- 
one, and on the fourth nineteen. The 
dealer had two aces, and seeing the 
desperate odds against him, resolved to 
fight on both, with the result that both 
**burst.” Thus his indebtedness to this 
one player alone amounted to eight-and- 
twenty times the sum which the latter had 
first announced as his stake. 

It was a strange coincidence that I 
should sit opposite to a man at the table- 
d’héte at “ Beckwith’s Hotel,” in George- 
town, Demerara, I feeling perfectly certain 
that I had seen him somewhere before, 
and he as obviously recognising me, yet 
neither of us able to “ place” the other ; 
that we should drift by each other again 
in the crush and crowd of the landing- 
stage at New Orleans, and again have no 
opportunity of speaking; and that finally 
we should be introduced to each other on 
coming out of a church in a quiet Berk- 
shire village by some relations of mine, 
then to discover that we had been fellow- 
students at Saint George’s Hospital, 
meeting every day, but never speaking, 
according to the rigid etiquette which 
prescribed no communication between men 
of different years’ entry. 

We had a white cat, who was my 
especial ‘pet. It was not a beautiful cat, 
nor an amiable cat, nor a very honest cat 
—not by any means; but Barabbas at- 
tached himself to mo, and was always to 
be found on my chair when I came home 
for my very late dinner, and took charge 
of me generally. He was a small cat of 
peculiar and ungainly shape, and having 
one blue eye and one of normal greenish- 
grey. One day he was taken ill with 
symptoms of poisoning; for many days 
he lay about, refusing all food, and his 
coat, which had been his one good feature, 
became thin and mangy. The poor 
creature wasted miserably in spite of all 
that could be done for him ; and while we 
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were deliberating as to the most merciful 
course to pursue, he solved the difficulty 
by disappearing: crawling away, in all 
probability, to some retreat to die—where, 
we never discovered. 

About twelve weeks after this, the baby 
trotted into the dining-room one day 
annourcing, in his own tongue, that 
“Aboo” was on the stairs. I could 
hardly believe my eyes; but there he 
was, ghastly, thin, and so weak that he 
could hardly stand. There was the same 
high-arched back, the same thick, coarse 
fur, and the two odd eyes. The mystery 
was increased by the fact of the weather 
having been, during those twelve weeks, 
the bitterest of the whole winter. All 
manners of theories were framed to ac- 
count for Barabbas’s whereabouts ; and I 
entered the circumstance in my note- 
book as an instance of ‘“ Remarkable 
Tenacity of Life in a Cat.” 

Needless to say that we nursed and fed 





him up, and in a short time he was strong 
enough to be able to steal everything 
within the pale gifeline possibilities, as 
of yore. Certainly he seemed to have 
forgotten some of the traits and habits 
which were distinctive of him before his 
disappearance. But as I sat one night 
looking at him while he gazed expectant 
into my f#se, I suddenly remembered 
_ his biue eye was on the wrong 
side. 

A whimsical train of sleepy fancy, too 
ridiculous to be set down here, had fixed 
the relative positions of the eyes of the 
true Barabbas in my mind. Here, then, 
was a case of mistaken identity ; but an 
extraordinary coincidence, none the less 
that the unwitting little impostor was, in 
all probability, a kitten of the same mother 
as his double—that matron having trans- 
mitted her parti-coloured ocular peculiarity 
ss numerous progery in the neighbour- 





Notr.—In Number 107 of Att THE YEAR Rovunp, Third Series, there appeared an article called 
* A Real Treasure Hunt,” which was based on Mr. Knight’s excellent and entertaining book, ‘‘ The 


Cruise of the Alerte,” published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The writer inadvertently omitted 


to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Knight’s book, or to give its title and the other necessary 


particulars in a footnote, as is usual in such cases. 


The present note has for its object the reparation 


of the error, with the expression of my regret to Mr. Knight that it should have occurred.—Zd, ALL THE 


Year Rovunp, 
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PECHAM's 


PILLS 


Are universally ad:nitted to be worth a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of —_ 
Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Seams, 

all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. etc. The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they 
have done it in countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A _ BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be without them. There is no medicine to be found 
te equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each box, they will soon restore Females of all ages to sound and robust health. This has bees 
proved by thousands who have tried them and found the benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they act like magic, and a few doses will be found 
to work wonders on the most important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular system, restore 
the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole 

hysical energy of the human frame. T':<:e are facts testified continually by members of all classes of society ; and one of the 
Rest guarantees to the nervous and deb...ated is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, 


In Boxes at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





CHARITY 
ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
BY PE NAL AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY, IRRESPBCTIVE 


OF CLASS AND SECT. 


Py ORKERS are nuch war‘ed to assist District Committees 
(.° by visiting sud influencing those to whom 


regularly: 
gifts alone would be of no avail; (_) by taking charge of special 
classes of cases—e.g., convalescent, medical, emigration, loan, 
or pension cases ; 43) by serving upon district committees as 
representatives of kindred societies, or by co-operating with 
these committees as members of local municipal bodies. 


MONEY can be sent for any special purpose, and will be 

sed for that purpose only. It may be given for organisation— 
i¢., to enable volunteers to do their work efficiently by provid- 
ing them with the necessary paid assistance ; for inquiry, co- 
Operation, and adequate relief; and to promote, by discussion 
and otherwise, better methods in charitable work. 


; MONEY may also be given for the relief of special cases— 
#.¢., Cases for which in the poorer parts of London District 
Committees are unable to raise the necessary funds; for con- 
valescent aid ; for the prompt supply of surgical apparatus ; or 
for emigration. 


There are 40 District Committees. 





¥ N@ HOSIERY HOUSES, 
It any diMculty in obtaining send posta! to the Central Depot, 6, 
PBILIP LANE LON UUM. Brin, O08 pO tid em seS Looe by retere ohpos ) 


CONT RIBUTIONS should be sent to C. S. Locn, Secretary, 
Eharity Organisation Society, 15, Buckingham St., Strand, W.C. 
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PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


SOLUBLE 
PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPECIAL» SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D.—“I| W. H. R, STANLEY, M.D.—‘“1 consider it 
have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is|a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly con. 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs} centrated, and therefore economical as a family 
are weak, and I strongly recommend it sg a| food. It is thé drink par ewcellence for children, | 
substitute for tea for young persons.” F and gives no trouble in making.” H 
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To secure this article ask for “ Fry’s Pure Concentrated» Cocoa.” 


PARIS eet 1889.—GOLD MEDAL awarded to. J. 8, FRY & SONS. 


RYLANDS’ 


ALICOES 


Are the Best. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 


TRADE MARK. None are Genuine. withetit’ the’ -Trade Mark. 






























Six CHAS. CAMERON, M.D., says:-- 
“An Exxcellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD: 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says:— 
“The Flesh and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of the best Farinaceots 
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day and upwards. 

Is and Boys t6 last birthday and under. Open to all-aged 17 last birth 

tos Month- 80 Silver Keyless Lever| PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless = 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. Waltham Watches, value £4 wed eac 
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gay Send full Name & Address on | Rost Card for Rules to LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port 8u 
So , <yreen ae eet 
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